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Notes. 


AND MARY ANNE 


CLARKE. 


THE memoirs of the Venetian adventurer 
Casanova have received so many interesting 
illustrations from contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ 
that it may not be inappropriate to call 
attention through its pages to a curious 
mistake which occurs in one of the latest 
books relative to his career. I allude to a 
French translation of certain letters ad- 
dressed to Casanova by women of his ac- 
quaintance. The original work in Italian 
I have not seen, but I presume that the 
French version follows it exactly :— 
“Lettres de Femmes a Jacques Casanova, 
recueillies et annotées par Aldo Rava, traduites 
de Vitalien par Edouard Maynial.” 
There is no date on the title-page, but 
Rava’s Preface is dated ‘‘ Venise, Octobre, 


CASANOVA 





1911.” He seems to have taken great 
pains in order to elucidate the text. In 
one instance, however, he has fallen into 
error, and has spoken of two very different 
women as though they were one and the 
same person. 

A correspondent of Casanova’s, Elise von 
der Recke, writing 20 April, 1798, tells him 
that ‘“‘ depuis hier laimable Milady Clarke 
embellit Toeplitz.” The editorial note to 
this passage runs as follows :— 

‘Marianne Clarke, amie d’Elise von der Recke> 
fut, comme sa sceur Sophie, une des aventuriéres 
politiques qui florissaient au XVIII° siécle. Elle 
épousa, en 1794, Wilhelm Clarke, duc de Feltre 
(1763-1818), général des armées de Napoléon; mais 
aprés une seule année de mariage, elle se sépara 
de lui. Se faisant passer pour veuve, elle noua 
une intrigue avec le duc d’York, commandant en 
chef des Anglais dans la troisiéme guerre de la 
coalition, et sut le dominer au point de lui 
arracher quelques‘secrets d’Etat. Ayant découvert 
la supercherie, le duc l'abandonna, en lui refusant 
tout secours; alors elle dévoila les secrets dont 
elle lui avait arraché la confidence, et il dut 
donner sa démission de général. (a se passait 
en 1809. On ne sait ensuite ce qu’elle devint. 
Casanova parle de Marianne Clarke dans la lettre 
adressée le 27 avril au comte Marcolini, publiée 
par Ottman (‘Jacob Casanova,’ 1900, p. 191): ‘J'ai 
connu ici, c’est 2 dire 4 Tceplitz, une jeune dame 
anglaise trés intéressante. Elle porte le nom de 
Clarke, en qualité de femme de ce général qui 
devait aller 4 Vienne négocier la paix...Elle a 
pris un quartier chez le traiteur pour quatre 
mois, et elle pense aller passer quinze jours A 
Dresden, qu’elle n’a jamais vu. J’ai pensé un 
moment 4 lui donner une lettre pour vous; mais 
je ne me suis pas décidé. Je la crois dangereuse 
pour un seigneur convalescent.’ ”’ 

Now this Marianne Clarke could not have 
been identical with the Mary Anne Clarke 
who was mistress to the Duke of York, and 
whose trafficking in the sale of commissions 
in the Army was the subject of a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry in 1809. It is well known 
that Mary Anne Clarke’s husband, or 
reputed husband, was a London tradesman 
concerned in some way in the building 
trade. The ‘D.N.B.’ describes him as a 
mason; other authorities speak of him as 
a carpenter. It is certain, at all events, 
that the Clarke of whom she was supposed 
to be the wife was not the celebrated French 
general of that name. 

The statement that ‘‘ on ne sait ensuite 
ce qu’elle devint ” is not in accordance with 
well-established facts relative to the ex- 
mistress of the Duke of York. When he 
discarded her she had in her possession a 
number of letters which he had written to 
her, and which she threatened to make 
public. Negotiations were opened with her 
for the surrender of these documents, 
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which, rumour said, were of a very com- 
promising character, as containing remarks 
by the Duke on his brothers, especially the 
Prince Regent, and on other members of 
the Royal family, which were the reverse 
of flattering. But it was understood that 
the astute lady had driven a pretty hard 
bargain before she gave the letters back. 
A sum of not less than 7,000/. had, in the 
first place, to be paid to her account; and, 
in the second, an annuity of 400/. a year 
secured to her for life. On these spoils of 
victory she settled in France, where she 
died at Boulogne, having survived the 
Duke of York by a quarter of a century. 

It is strange that neither the Italian 
editor of the ‘Lettres’ nor his French 
translator should have consulted one or 
another of the many books which are 
extant respecting Mary Anne Clarke. Had 
they done so, they could never have imagined 
for a moment that the Duke of York’s 
mistress had been the wife of the dis- 
tinguished French soldier who, under the 
first Napoleon, became the Duc de Feltre. 
In referring to the mistake in question— 
which, so far as I am aware, has hitherto 
passed unnoticed—I must, in common 
justice, add that in the volume in which it 
occurs it seems to be a very exceptional one. 
In all other respects the ‘Lettres’ are 
admirably edited. 

Morcan McManon, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 





SIR JOHN CHARDIN, KT. (1643-1712). 


THE following, from an old MS. temp. 
George II., may be of interest as supple- 
menting the particulars given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
of this distinguished traveller :— 

‘Sir John Chardin’s Travels—The Author of 
these Travels was a Gentleman of a good Family 
in France & of a liberal Education; He applied 
himself to Commerce very early and_ prosecuted 
with great Success the most considerable Branch of 
foreign Trade, that of dealing as a Merchant in 
Jewels, which he understood perfectly, & by which 
he acquired, with an _unspotted_ Character, a very 
large and affluent Fortune. He made_ several 
Excursions into the East by different Roads, & 
resided several Years in Persia, had very great and 
uncommon Opportunities of entering deeply into 
the Subjects of which he has treated, and digested 
his Accounts with great Accuracy and Perspicuity, 
so that they have been esteemed not only here, 
but in France, & throughout Europe in general, as 
the most perfect in their Kind that have hitherto 
appeared. = ; 

“*This Gentleman, when the Persecution against 
the Protestants broke out in France, came over 
hither and brought great Riches with him. He was 
received with much Respect at Court, & King 
Charles the 2° as a Mark of his Favour, bestowed 











upon him in the month of March, 1683, the Honour 
ot Knighthood. He published the first Edition 


of his Travels in our Language, in a large 
Folio Volume, but they have been since several 
Times printed with many Corrections, great 
Improvements, & considerable Augmentations in 
French. He continued to reside here & purchased 
a considerable Estate, so that in the Reign of Queen 
Anne we find him frequently mentioned by such as. 
took Occasion to shew how much the Wealth of 
England was increased by encouraging Foreigners. 
of the Protestant Religion to come and settle 
amongst us. Sir John died at a good old Age on 
Christmas Day, 1712. He left behind two Sons, & 
several Daughters. 

** His eldest Son was created a Baronet of this 
Kingdom by his late Majesty K.G. lt and having 
ecg: weg from Granthum Andrews Esq’ of Sun- 

ury the noble seat of Kempton Park in Middle- 
sex, & not far from Hampton Court, fixed there 
& is still living & unmarried. The old Gentle- 
man employed a great Part of the latter Period of 
his Life in compleating his Book of Travels, and 
intended, as himself informs us, to have written a 
distinct Treatise explaining a great Variety of 
Passages in the Scripture from the Customs & 
Manners of the Eastern Nations. with which no- 
man was better acquainted than he; but by many 
unlucky Accidents was hindred from falling [?]that 
Promise, to the no small Concern of the learned 
World, who expected with Impatience so useful 
and instructive a Book, of writing which he was 
extremely capable; and of seeing anything of the 
same Kind, the Public since his Death seem to 
despair.” 

It should be noted that Chardin died ir 
1712—not in 1713, as stated in ‘D.N.B.’ 
His will, which is dated 20 Sept., 1711, was 
proved in P.C.C. (231 Barnes), 29 Dec., 
1712, by his son-in-law, Charles Parry of 
Oakfield, near Mortimer, Berks. Chardin 
describes himself in his will as of Turnham 
Green in the parish of Chiswick, and men- 
tions the following relatives :— 

‘*My sister Dame Mary Charlotte du Frane 
and herson Capt. John de Laett—my cousin Daniel 
Bernard, Esy., and all my grandchildren — my 
cousin Jane Goutier, spinster—my son John 
Chardin—my son George Chardin—my daughter 
Elizabeth Chardin.” 

Two other daughters were Julia, wife of 
Sir Christopher Musgrave, Bart., and Mary 
Charlotte, wife of Charles Parry of Oakfield. 

The will of Sir John Chardin, Bart., dated 
18 July, 1747, was proved in P.C.C. (98 
Paul), 28 April, 1755 by his nephew Sir 
Philip Musgrave of Edenhall, co. Cumber- 
land, Bart. In this will are mentioned :— 

“My ng od and godson Rev. Mr. Chardin 
Musgrave, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford; my 
cousin Mr. Henry Cheere [created baronet 1766]; 
my grandnephew Chardin Morgan, son of my niece 
Catherine Morgan [née Parry], the wife of James 
Morgan of Lincoln's Inn, Esq.” 

G. R. BRIGSTOCKE. 

(In the second edition of the ‘ D.N.B.’ the date of 
Sir John Chardin’s death is given as 1712.] 
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ST. MARY’S, AMERSHAM, BUCKS: 
CHURCHYARD INSCRIPTIONS. 


(See 11 S. vii. 464; viii. 23, 103, 204, 303.) 


THE following is the final instalment of 
these inscriptions :-— 

172A. Edward Weller | died August 7, 1850 | 
aged 59 years. 

1728. Caroline Weller | widow of Edward Weller 
| died 13 Nov. 1874 | aged 81 years. 

173. Edward Weller, | eldest son of John Weller, 
| and Katherine, his wife, | who died 7th August 
1850, | aged 59 years | Also of | Caroline, his 
wilow, | who died 13th November 1874, | aged 
S| years. 

174. Sacred | To the Memory of | Katherine 
wife of John Weller, | who died April the 12t 
1799 | Aged 38 Years | Also of | Katherine Daugh- 
ter of the above mentioned | John and Katherine 
Weller | who died September 19th, 1795 | Aged 
6 Months. 

175. John Weller | who departed this Life | 
the 24th of December 1843, | In the 85th Year 
of his Age. | Also of | Elizabeth, his Widow | 
Who departed this Life | Oct 23rd, 1851, | Aged 
&2 Years. 

176. William Weller, | who departed this Life | 
the 2nd of May 1843, | In the 80th Year of his 
age | Also of | Sarah Weller, | Wife of the above, | 
who departed this Life | the 4th of March 1820, | 
Aged 57 Years. 

177. William Weller, |who Died March 31st 
1802, |in the 75th Year of his age. | Also of | 
Ann, Wife of the above mentioned | William 
Weller | who Died 2nd April 1817, | in the 85th 
rear of her age. 

178. Lydia, Widow of William Hickman | 
Late of Daventry | in the County of Northamp- 
ton, | who died May 11th 1810, | Aged 65 Years. 

| Also of | Eliza, Daughter of | John and Eliza- 
beth Weller | Grandaughter of the above named 

Lydia Hickman, | who died October 26th 1810, 

Aged 6 Years. 

179. George Channer Esqre, | of Great Win- 
chester Street, | London: | who died at Amers- 
ham, | November 28th, 1830: | Aged 51 Years. | 
Also to the Memory of | Mary—Widow of the 
Above ; | who died at St. John’s Wood London ; 
Novr. 14th 1860, aged 77 years. 

180. James, son of | William and Sarah Weller, 
| who died September 16, 1819, | aged 26 years. 
| also of | Benjamin, their youngest son, | who 

died February 9, 1820, | in the 18th year of his 
age | Also of | Ann. wife of William Hill Pears, | 
and daughter of the above | who died at Coventry, 
September 6, 1829, |aged 43 years |and was 
buried in St. Michael’s churchyard | of that City 
| Also of | Charles Richard, son of the above, | 
who died in Threadneedle Street, | September 22nd 
1830, Aged 39 Years. |and was buried in | 
St. Bartholomew’s Churchyard, | Royal Exchange, 
London. 

181. John—Lacey—Weller | —Son of | —Wil- 
liam and Sarah Weller | who departed this Life, 
the 5th | of April 1823, Aged 33 Years. | —Also 
of— | Henry—Eldest Son of | William and Sarah 
Weller | who died at Black River, Jamaica, | 
March 28rd 1815, in the 27th |—year of his 


age— 





There were fifty-nine bodies altogether 
removed from the mausoleum and_ re- 
interred in the churchyard, but two of them 
—Nos. 1724 and 1728—were not placed with 
the others, but buried with their relatives, 
just by the north side of the tower. The 
flat stone No. 173 is to their memory. 

James Rumsey, M.D. (see No. 119), was 
@ noted surgeon living at Amersham, son 
of a Mr. Rumsey formerly a medical prac- 
titioner at Chesham. He is mentioned in 
‘ Worthies of Buckinghamshire,’ by Robert. 
Gibbs, Aylesbury, 1887. 
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OxtpEst INDIAN SETTLEMENT IN BRITISH 
CotumsBi1A.—The following comes from The 
Freeman’s Journal of 1 Nov. :— 

“* The entire Indian village on the site of Prince 
George, the new Grand Trunk Pacific town, will 
be burned down within a few days to make way 
for the new town. The torch will be applied 
ruthlessly, and the ancestral homes of the tribes 
will be swept away to the last building. Even 





the churches of the natives will not be spared. 
The Indians are moving their property to two 
new villages built for them on the reserve in 
the Goose country, 15 miles up the Fraser, and 
on Duck Lake, 12 miles up the Nechaco river. 
When the railway company purchased the Indian 
reserve which is the site of Prince George, it 
was agreed through the Dominion Government 
that new villages should be built for the tribe. 
The town to be burned down is one of the oldest 
Indian settlements known in British Columbia. 
It has been an Indian village from time imme- 
morial. The tribe is known as the Carrier, from 
the fact that early discoverers found they carried 
charred bones of their ancestors constantly with 
them. They are also known as the Western 


Dones. Witt1am MacArruor. 
79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


MATRIMONIAL COMPLICATIONS.—The will 
of William Davies of Penryn, co. Cornwall, 
dated 6 July, 1616, proved P.C.C. 2 Jan., 
1616/17, seems to suggest some curious 
matrimonial complications :— 

“Item I give and bequeath unto Anne, nowe 
or sometyme my wief, if shee be livinge, twelve 
pence, more I give and bequeath unto Stephen 
Davies her son twelve pence. Item I give and 
bequeath unto Henry, John, Philip, and William, 
the children of Jane, the daughter of Robert 
Peers, my supposed wief, five poundes a piece. 
Item I give and bequeath unto Anne the daughter 
of the said Jane tenne poundes.” 


The will was proved by Jane Peers, th> 


executrix named therein. P. D. M. 
BastTinapo: Goxr-Sticks.—John Bur- 
bury, who travelled with Lord Henry 


Vienna to Constantinople 
(‘ Relation of a Journey,’ London, 1671), 
mentions the following incident. At Jogada, 
half way between the two places mentioned 
above, the cook of the Englishmen’s host 
ran away, but was caught and ‘ drubbed 
most severely,” receiving on his bare feet 
200 strokes “ with a stick as big and shaped 
like that we play at Goff with, in so much 
that ’’ he was black in the face, and, lolling 
out his tongue, “ expired in a manner, but 
afterwards recovered.” L. L. K. 


‘THE DucHess or MALrFI.’ (See anie, 
p- 355.)—I have been courteously informed 
by Mr. H. DucpALe Sykes that others had 
agticipated me in seeing a reference to 
Webster’s play in the letter of the Venetian 
of 1618. Dr. E. E. Stoll in his book ‘ John 
Webster,’ 1905, has the following foot-note : 

“A writer in The Quarterly Review for 1859, in 
his review of a translation of Busino’s journals 
and despatches by Rawdon Brown (‘not published ’ 
then, and, so far as I can discover at the British 
Museum, still not published) adds in a note that 
Busino describes a play in 1618 that must be 
‘ Malfi.”. Ward repeats this [* History of Dramatic 
Literature ’], iii. p. 59.” 


Howard from 
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In his text (pp. 29-30) Dr. Stoll writes :— 
_“Orazio Busino, chaplain to Pietro Contarini, 
Venetian Ambassador, left among his manuscripts, 
now preserved in the Library of St. Mark, one 
entitled ‘ Anglipotrida,’ a miscellaneous collection 
of notes on his experiences in England. In the 
‘second appendix’ there is this. [Here follows the 
letter quoted from the Italian original].’’ 

Dr. Stoll discusses the letter, and comes 
to the e>nclusion:— 
“True, the evidence is not conclusive ; though 
‘ Malfi’ fits the description far better than any 
other known play, the real play may not have 
come down to us.” 

For all this information I am indebted to 
the kindness of Mr. SyKeEs. 


G. C. Moore Smita. 
Sheftield. 


HERTFORDSHIRE SUPERSTITIONS. — The 
widespread belief in judgments on impiety 
which prevails throughout Hertfordshire is 
evidenced by the extraordinary legends 
regarding trees growing from graves, held 
to indicate a belief that the persons interred 
therein denied the possibility of a resurrec- 
tion. So far is this opinion held that post- 
cards portraying the trees in question and 
inscribed ‘The Atheist’s Tomb’ are obtain- 
able. 

There are three instances of it—at Alden- 
ham, Tewin, and Watford. That at Alden- 
ham, from which three lofty sycamores are 
growing, is to the memory of William 
Hutchinson and Margaret his wife, the 
former dying in 1697, the latter in 1706. 
He is said to have declared his disbelief in 
the Resurrection, and ordered a heavy stone 
tomb to be enclosed within iron railings, 
so that it should not be tampered with, and 
left word that future generations might 
believe in a life beyond the grave if a tree 
grew out of his tomb. 

The one at Tewin commemorated Lady 
Anne Grimston, who died in 1713. From 
her tomb an ash tree having seven distinct 
stems and a sycamore with three stems 
flourish. The story here told is that when 
Lady Grimston lay upon her death-bed, 
she called to those around her: ‘“ Bear 
witness, my friends, what I say. If there 
is any truth in the Word of God, may seven 
trees grow from my grave.” 

At Watford an altar-tomb on the south 
side of the church, without any inscription, 
has growing therefrom a_ well-developed 
fig tree. The story respecting this is that a 
lady (or, as some say, a farmer well known 
in Watford market) lies buried therein, 
and that she (or he) asked that a fig should 
be placed in her (or his) hand at death, and 





if it were true that there was another world 
beyond the tomb, a tree would grow out 
of it. 

It would be a waste of time to criticize 
these stories in detail. Suffice it to say 
that in this class of local legend we have 
evidence of the natural human tendency to 
invent reasons to account for facts. These 
unusual growths called for some explana- 
tion other than a natural one, and thus in 
the earliest instance the narrative was 
probably invented by an inhabitant, perhaps 
the sexton; and this same story, with 
variations, was transferred to the other 
examples. W. B. GERISH. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


WORDS AWAITING EXPLANATION. 


TueE following occur in the various docu- 
ments cited :— 


1. “Et porta juxta altam turrim est ad/ochata et 
multum assarta [?)’, 1327, Exch. K.R. 492, 22.— 
“* Alluchata’’ may be for ‘‘elocata,” dislocated. 
What can “assarta’’ be? Readin doubtful. 

2. Aurum benevolum, mentioned with pigments, 
&c., under ‘‘Empcio colorum.” Pipe Roll 40 Edw. 
ILI. (1366-77), m. 37—Must mean leaf gold or else 
* gold paint.’’ Is the term known elsewhere? 

3. ‘*Wainscot with Belextons mitred up and 
downe.” Declared Accounts, P.R.O., Roll 3453 
(1686-8).—‘ N.E.D.’ in 1887 gave “‘ Bolection,” ‘‘ of 
uncertain form and unknown origin,’’ as applied to 
projecting mouldings. Is there any further light? 

4. ** Pro vitriacione fenestrarum supra summita- 
tem camerarum canonicorum vocatarum Capyers,”’ 
** operancium...... super capiers.”’ Exch. K.R. 492. 27 
(1350).—‘‘ Factura cujusdam fenestre vocate Ga- 
pier.” Exch. K.R., 405, 17, or 495, 18 ?The Gapier 
is ys coe to be the same window as one descr1 
as if glazed above and shuttered below a transom, 
as many low-side windows were. The Capiers may 
perhaps have been dormers. Both words await 
explanation. 

5. ‘A sideboard, and a Claptable under y® Large 
Looking Glass between the windows.”’ Circa 1710. 
Celia Fiennes, ‘ Diary’ (1888), 581. 

6. **Cum...... vitriariis depictantibus conjungen- 
tibus clorantibus vitrum pro dictis fenestris ” : 
“xj vitriariis vocatis clorours et joynours.” Exch. 
K.R. 492, 27 (1350). 

7. Beside the bell called Wyrun there were 
others; also a copebelle, whatever that may mean 
(1397).—Can it have been a bell to remind the 
canons to put on their quire copes? 

8. “* Archebotens [arcs boutants, flying buttresses], 
crestys, corses (and) beasts above.” Contract 1506. 
—tThe “ corses” were the square pedestals to support 
the figures of the royal beasts carrying vanes 
outside the chapels at Windsor. Whence comes 
the term corses ? 
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9. “In clavis ferreis xiij dowleggis et claspes et 
aa ijs. ijd. ob.” Windsor Treasurer’s Account, 

-5, 

10. “ Locando eandem [cisternam] in theca duratea 
vocata a wodden case.” Declared Accounts, Pipe 
Office, 3335 (1574).—Does it mean “ protective,” to 
make it last? 

11. ‘*Unam sedem in muro cum arcubus edifica- 
tam et aliam tecturam cum Cartholes ex utraque 
pues ejusdem sedis.”—Can they have been “ quart- 

oles,” quatrefoil openings in the wall? (Same 
account as last.) 

12. ‘*j lapide pro instrumentis operariorum cum 
Jisul’ [sic] ferri.” Pipe Roll, 1358-60.—In_ the 
same account and in the same connexion has been 
read sisul’. One must be a misreading of the 
—, Which is right, and what does it mean ? 

“A large space of green......fill’d with trees, 
son rell, F rillerou, Cyprus, yews, heads a Pirramids, 
and Mirtles ” Circa 1710. Celia Fiennes, ‘ Diary’ 

14. “ The halpace betwene the kynges watchyng 
ag gtr his halydaye Closet.”” Rawl. MS. D. 
777, £. 76 (1535 
15. “In C cial et ix Rooftyle.” Windsor 
Seni Ace., 1404-5. 

16. ‘In stipendiis mulierum falcancium kumphos 
“31950 [sic] cirea Turrim.’’ Exch. K.R. 492, 19 

17. The king’s carpenter is to receive from the 
forester “duos tortos postes. vj latios [?] et iij 
clauvus[?]” for repairs of the kitchen.—The queried 
words are doubtful readings. What are “ tortos 

postes’’? If the carpenter had been directed to 
make them, we should be inclined to think that 
they were “‘thrown”’ or lathe-turned posts. 

18. ‘In factura j pentisii ad introitum claustri 
{boards and labour] et Rases et legges empt, ad 
vid. Windsor Treas. Acc., 1491-2 

19. “In reparacione ij catenarum extra portam 
exteriorem cum viij malettis novis et a grossis 
et emendacione magne catene,”’ &c. (1295-6). 

20. “Pro factura’ iiij/xx xiij pikes las caminis 
camerarum canonicorum ad tascam de ferro pro- 
prio iijs. xd. ob.’ Pipe Roll, 1353-4.—It should be 
- remembered that caminus is a fireplace, not what 
we now calla chimney. 

21. Sisw’, see No. 12, 

22. Sparstone. —The term appears in an account 
of building materials, 1363-5. Fifty loads of it 
were received from the Sheriff of Lincoln. Can it 
have been gypsum, to be burnt for plaster ? 

25, in... C stamysonnail et coo Ms clavis 
eum stanno dealbatis. ” Pipe Roll, 1358-60. 

24. “ flor iij¢ of v strokhede nayles ty nned ffor the 
new Dore in the Colege garden wall price vjs.’ 
MS. Book of Payments, 1533-4. 

25. “‘ffor the plommers to put in the taberdes 
over the gutters.” Rawl. MS. D. 775, f. 64 (1534-5). 
: * Taberdes” for a roof are referred to in ‘ N.E.D..’ 
but not explained. In June, 1533, the “ tabart off 
the eae a off the kynges closett ” was repaired. 
Rawl. MS. D. 777. A indsor account roll for 
1492 mentions two ‘‘ tabards ” on the corner of the 

processional cloister.” 

. “In xxx™! T'raversnail emptis pro parietibus 
camerarum canonicorum precij millene xiijd.”’ 
(1352-3).—These nails occur constantly in the 
_—* and seem to have been some sort of lath- 
nails. 

27. “In stipendiis......ad emendandum circa mag- 
nam capellam de ¢ribulis et fetore columbarum per 





ij dies xd.” (1308). “Tribulus” is gorse in some 
early glossaries, but thistle in Gen. iii. 18, and that 
is probably the meaning here. 
28. Charges for 2,700 and 2.800 trowlathis at 5s, 

and jt 300 other laths at 4s. - the thousand (1362 3). 

29."*Et in CC clavis emptis...... et trystes 
(crystes, ggg ’) eodem [armariolo].” Windsor 
Treas. Acc., 

30. “In Bi pedibus Waterhord et iij petris 
vocatis modirston.’? Windsor Treas. Acc., 1404-5. 

a1. 8. large water dower. A bearded and 
wrinkled man’s face between two water flowers, the 
stalks of which issue from the corners of his 
mouth.” And often besides. Description of the 
haberies or carvings under the seats of the quire 
stalls at St. George’s, Windsor (1913). —Water- 
flowers are mentioned in Legg and Hops’ s ‘ Inv en- 
tories of Christchurch, Canterbury,’ 185, 218: “one 
olde cope of purple velvet with a wafer Hloure of 
venice golde” ; ‘‘iij (albes and amises) of Satten 
Redde and blewe embrodred wythe water flowers 
of golde.” But the term is not explained in the 
Glossary. Is it a conventional water-lily ? 


I shall be glad to see explanations of any 
or all of the italicized words, including 
derivations, if known. J. ff, EF. 





‘'TRAM-CAR.’’—We should be glad of an 
instance of this compound before 1881, when 
we have it from The Times of 19 Jan. We 
think it was in use a few years earlier. The 
synonym tram-carriage is instanced as early 


as 1868. We should also like tram-line 
before 1886. 
‘“Tramp.’’—Simmonds’s ‘ Dictionary of 


Trade Products,’ 1858, among many other 
senses of tramp, has that of “ an instrument 
for trimming hedges.” Can any one tell us 
what this instrument is or was, and where 
used ? It is not mentioned in Wright’s 
‘English Dialect Dictionary.’ 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 

“Pain”: Burrer Rents. —In 1331 
Eygnon Loyd, Ryngild of the commote of 
Ughdulas (Denbigh), rendered his account 
for the period from 28 Sept., 1330, to 3 Feb., 
1331. Among the entries for Kilkemmeys 
and Mathebrut is one :— 

* de .xxx.s. iii.d. de .ix. vasis butiri et .j. vasculo 
quod vocatur pael per manus natinorui ville d: 

Kylkemmeys ad terminum omnium Sanctorum.” 
—Ministers’ Acc., 1182/1. 

Junius’s transcript (MS. Jun. 71, p. 26) 

of the Rubens MS. of Elfrie’ s‘ Vocabulary ’ 
gives among the ‘“nomina vasorum ’ 
“ Gillo, weegel.”’ Kluge’s collation of MS. 
Addit. 32,246 in the British Museum* is 
evidence that this should have been copied 
peegel. 

Is it known what the contents of the vas 
and the pael were respectively ? Q. V. 


* In Anglia, viii. (1885), 448 sy. 
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Cot. THomas Povey. (See 48. i. 100.)— 
He was commissioned Lieut2nant-Governor 
of Massachusetts 11 April, 1702; reached 
Boston and took office 11 June, 1702; 
appeared last at a Council meeting 28 Jan., 
1706; and left Boston, never to return, 
immediately thereafter. At the above refer- 
ence Mr. Wuitrmore asked, ‘‘ What is 
known of him?” Apparently nothing be- 
yond his military career (which is given in 
Dalton’s ‘ English Army Lists,’ &ce., iii. 237, 
238, 306. 307; v. 155, 159) and his brief 
stay in Boston. 

On 11 June, 1702, Judge Sewall wrote :— 

““T was startled at 2 or 3 things; viz. The L* 
Governour a stranger, sent, whom we knew nor 
heard anything of before.””—‘ Diary,’ ii. 58. 

In a letter to FitzJohn Winthrop dated 
Boston, 21 June, 1702, the Rev. Timothy 
Woodbridge said :— 

““-Ye Leit: Governer is one Capt. Tho: Povey, 
cousin to one of that name knoune to your self ; 
he is a souldier, was nine years in y® army in 
Flanders.’’—‘ 6 Mass. Hist. Collections,’ iii. 99. 

If by “ one of that name ”’ is meant a Thomas 
Povey, probably the reference is to Thomas 
Povey, F.R.S., the friend of Evelyn and 
Pepys. Or the reference may be to John 
Povey, Clerk of the Privy Council. In a 
notice of Thomas Povey, F.R.S., the writer 
says that 

‘** a half-brother John, who was clerk of the privy 
council, and commissioner for the sick and 
wounded under William III., died in June, 1705” 
(‘ D.N.B.,’ 1909, xvi. 236), 

and cites Luttrell as his authority. The 
writer here confuses John Povey, who was 
Clerk of the Privy Council, with Richard 
Povey, who was the Commissioner; for 
what Luttrell wrote is as follows :— 

“* Captain Thomas Savoury is made treasurer to 
the commissioners for the sick and wounded, 
in the room of Mr. Povey, deceased.’’— Brief 
Relation,’ v. 564. 

Luttrell’s “‘ Mr. Povey ” was not John Povey; 
but Richard Povey. 

A “Vetter from the Com" for sick and 
wounded,” dated 5 June, 1705, mentions 
“Mr. Povey, their treasurer, being dead ”’ 
(‘Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1702-7,’ 
p. 351). The Commissioner was, perhaps, 
identical with the ‘“ Richard Povey, gent., 
that died at M' Charles Childe’s,” and was 
buried in Bath Abbey, 2 June, 1705 (‘ Regis- 

ters of Bath Abbey,’ ii. 400). John Povey 
did not die until 1715: “ John Povey, Esq; 
one of the Clerks of the Privy-Council, died 
Apr. 1715” (J. Le Neve, ‘Monumenta 
Anglicana,’ 1717, v. 304). Under date of 
30 Oct., 1718, is a reference to a “‘ petition 
of Thomas Povey, son of John Povey, Esq., 


| late Clerk of the Privy Council’ (‘Cal: of 
|'Treasury Papers, 1714-19,’ p. 408). F. B. 


Relton thinks that John Povey was “pro- 
bably”’ a half-brother of Thomas Povey, 
F.R.S. (‘ Account of the Fire Insurance 
Companies,’ 1893, p. 452). The Rev. A. T.S. 
Goodrick asserts, but without giving his 
authority, that John Povey was a son of 
William Povey (‘Edward Randolph,’ vi. 
146, note). An editorial note in the *‘ Massa- 
chusetts Province Laws’ declares that 
Lieut.-Governor Thomas Povey was “a 
brother of John Povey, clerk of the Privy 
Council ” (vii. 331). 

Can further information in regard to Col. 
Thomas Povey and John Povey be fur- 
nished ? ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


WorDS AND PHRASES IN ‘ LORNA DOONE.’ 
—TI should be grateful for any light on the 
meaning of the following expressions :— 


1. “As stinging soap. left alone ina hasin, spreads 
all abroad without bubbling ” (chap. ix.).—_What is 
“stinging soap”? 

2. “The capias from good Aunt Jane for stuff- 
ing a curlew with onion,’ &c. (chap. xiii.).—Is 
“ capias”’ a recipe? and is it in use outside medi- 
cine? 

3. ‘* Thou art not come to me...... to be blessed 
for barn-gun ”’ (chap. xvii.).—W hat is ** barn-gun ”? 

4. *‘ John the Baptist, and his cousins, with the 
wool and hyssop, are for mares, and ailing dogs, and 
fowls thathave the jaundice ” (ib.).—Is this a spell? 

5. ‘Then the geese...... begin to thrust their 
breasts out, and mum their down-bits”’ (chap 
XXViii.).—Does this mean ‘‘preen themselves” 
and what is “*mum”’ connected with ? 

6. “ Playing at...... shepherd’s chess”’ (chap. 
XXXVii.). 

7. “Cutting out saplings where they stooled too 
close together” (chap. xxxviii.).—‘‘ Stools” is used 
some thirty lines lower to mean “ stumps of trees,” 
but saplings are not stumps. 

8. “In the northern heaven, flags and ribbons 
of a jostling pattern; such as we often have in 
autumn, but in July very rarely. Of these Master 
Dryden has spoken somewhere, in his courtly 
manner ”’ (chap. lxiv.).—I cannot find any allusion 
in Dryden to the Aurora Borealis,.which is, I sup- 
pose, what is meant. 

9. “Then let us have a game of loriot with the 
baby!’ (chap. Ixix.) ‘“ Loriot” was apparently 
some kind of ball-play, but ‘N.E.D.’ does not 
give it. 

C. B. WHEELER. 


BuRLESQUES OF MysTERY Prays.— A 
collection of the mystery plays commonly 
performed before the Reformation was pub- 
lished by William Hone in 1823. At the 
Reformation many plays burlesquing the 
mysteries were as commonly performed. 
Is there any collection of these latter ? 





They seem to have been after the same style 
as Aristophanes. H. F. Eo 
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“* Sprnet.”—Prof. Skeat gives as deriva- 
tion the Italian spinetta (a little thorn): 
“it was so called because struck with a 
thorn or pointed quill.” The ‘C.O.D.’ 
accepts this; so does Weigand, ‘ Deutsches 
Worterbuch,’ s.v. ‘ Spinett ’ :— 

**Klavier, dessen Saiten mit Federkielspitzen 
angeschlagen _wurden......Das Tonwerkzeug hat 
also seinen Namen von den zugespitzten Feder- 
kielen.” 

This is the only etymology I have known 
hitherto of the word. But in a pamphlet, 
‘Neue Kunst,’ of the Photographische 
Gesellschaft, Berlin, October, 1913, I find, 
in relation to Giorgione’s painting ‘The 
Concert’ at the Palazzo Pitti in Florence :— 

“In connexion with this picture it is important 
to know that, in 1502, Giovanni Spinetti of 
Florence invented the ‘ spinet’ named after him.’ 
Is there any truth in this statement? or 
is Spinetti one of the many inventors in- 
vented by would-be etymologists who remedy 
their want of facts by imagination ? 

G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


THOMAS PARKINSON, ARTIST.—Can any 
correspondent give me information regarding 
this accomplished artist which is not con- 
tained in the notice of his life in the 
‘D.N.B., Bryan, Redgrave, or Graves ? 
He flourished between 1769 and 1789. I 
am particularly anxious to know when and 
where he was born and died, and where I 
can see specimens of his work besides that 
known to be in the British Museum and the 
Garrick Club. Mr. Phené Spiers kindly sup- 
plied me with particulars of his studentship 
at the Royal Academy. JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


British INFANTRY.—It is said that one 
of Napoleon’s marshals once declared that 
“the British Infantry is the best in the 
world; thank God there are so few of 
them!” Can any of your readers tell me 
who it was that said it, and where it is to 
be found? Also, is the above the exact 
wording ? ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

Reference Library, Bolton. 


Lapy HuNTINGTOWER’S PoEMsS: TOONE. 
—1l. It would be very kind if any of your 
correspondents could let me know if they 
come across a copy of Catherine Lady 
Huntingtower’s poems. She published, y 
believe, several books. She died at Leam- 
ington on 21 March, 1852, and was a daughter 
of Francis Grey, Esq., of Lehena, co. Cork. 
Her sister, Mrs. Toone of Keston Lodge, 
Kent, was my _ great-great-aunt, whose 





daughter, Maria Elizabeth, married her 
first cousin, Lord Dysart, Lady Hunting- 
tower’s eldest son, and was the grandmother 
of the present peer. 

2. Also, if any one could tell me whether 
there exists an account of the life of my 
great-great-grandfather, Major-General Sir 
William Toone, I should be very glad of 
the information. JAMES DURHAM. 

Cromer Grange, Norfolk. 

Harry Davis. — Can information be 
afforded respecting one Harry Davis who, 
about the year 1840, was on friendly terms 
with county gentlemen of sporting tastes 
in East Anglia—e.g., Norfolk? He may 
have resided in that part of England, and 
appears to have been well known in the 
racing and coaching world. W. B. H. 


JENNINGS OF SALEHURST, SuSSsEX.—Can 
any reader inform me where Daniel and Mary 
Jennings of Salehurst, Sussex, were married, 
and when ? 

All their children were baptized at Sale- 
hurst, the first child (Mary) on 24 Aug., 1679. 
I have the family Bible which belonged to 
William Jennings, a son of Daniel and Mary, 
dated 1637. J. J. PIPER. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL QUERIES.—1. I should 
feel grateful for any information as to 
whether there exists any work which gives 
alphabetically the ae or sub- titles of 
books, poems, &c. 

2. Is there any work in which reference 
can be found to passages occurring in dif- 
ferent authors with only slight variations, 
or in their entirety ? 

S. TapRELL HOLLAND. 


THOMAS BURBIDGE AND OTHER POETS.— 
Can any one supply information respecting 
the following poets, especially as to place of 
birth ?— 

1. Thomas Burbidge, whose ‘ Poems, 
Longer and Shorter,’ were published by 
W. Pickering in 1838. He was of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1849 was also 
published ‘ Ambarvallia,’ by Thomas Bur- 
bidge and Arthur Hugh Clough. 

2. J. Laurens Bicknell, whose ‘ Original 
Miscellanies in Prose and Verse’ appeared 
in 1820, dedicated to Rev. C. P. Burney and 
other members of the Burney Club. One 


poem is ‘ The Butterfly’s Funeral,’ which I 
have also seen attributed to ‘* Beau”’ 
Brummel. 

3. Rev. Theodore Shurt, M.A., whose 


‘ Lindsey, and Other Poems,’ was published 
in 1875 by Wippell, Leamington, and 
Simpkin & Marshall. 
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4, Rev. William Way, to whom Lord 
Leigh addressed lines in 1839. Lord Leigh 
states that “‘some of the most beautiful 
contributions to the ‘ Muse Etonenses’ are 
from the pen of Mr. Way.” 

I can find no articles on any of these in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ R. M. 


** Museum ” SERMon.—Some while since 
I saw mention made in an aarticle of a 
““museum ” sermon, preached annually in 
a little chapel near Buckland Newton in 
Dorsetshire, and taking its name from the 
heterogeneous collection of articles—all of 
them mentioned in the Bible—placed before 
the minister as the “ text’ on which he 
must base his discourse. Does this custom 
still exist at Buckland Newton, or in any 
other part of the country? 8S. BEeNnyon. 


OxrorpD Paropy ON _ BELSHAZZAR’S 
Freast.—Will any of your readers be so 
kind as to assist me with a clue to the Oxford 
parody on Belshazzar’s Feast, written 
(I believe by Sir Robert Herbert) about 
1854-5, of which some lines were cited in 
letters to The Times of 12th to 15th of last 
March on the subject of “ the Newdigate 
manner’? I cannot ascertain whether the 
poem in question was ever printed or pub- 
lished. It may have appeared in some 
magazine. The writers of the letters above 
named seem to have quoted from memory. 
An early response will be much esteemed by 

Wo. E. BrRownine. 


WALLACE OF St. THOomas.—I should be 
glad of information, on behalf of a Swiss 
gentleman, a descendant, regarding Sir 
William Wallace, who, I understand, was 
Governor of the Island of St. Thomas about 
1840. He retired to the United States, 
and there a daughter of his married a Swiss 
gentleman, ancestor of the inquirer. 

J. H. Rivetrr-Carnac. 

Vevey. 


“THE GREAT QUAKER.’”’—To whom does 
Sir Walter Runciman allude when he says, 
on p. 93 of his ‘ Tragedy of St. Helena ’ :— 

‘*Had the great Quaker been kept in power in- 
stead of Pitt, the rivers of British blood that were 
shed need not have been,” &c. ? 


CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 


‘* FIRING-GLASS.”°—This compound word 
appears to have escaped the notice of 
‘ N.E.D.,’ the last edition of ‘ Webster,’ and 
the ‘E.D.D.’ Hartshorne (‘Old English 
Glasses,’ 1897, p. 323) speaks of glasses 
which “are rather for ‘firing’ than for 


drinking purposes”; and Bate (‘ English ! 





Table Glass,’ 1905, p. 72) describes “ firing ”’- 
glasses as “‘having a thick and massive 
base with which to knock on the table when 
applause was to be given.” ‘N.E.D.’ 
recognizes the word “ firing ”’ as applied in 
@ similar sense to the ringing of all the bells 
in a peal at once. 

Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
say whether the “ firing-glass ”’ is still used ; 
and, if so, where, and whether it is called by 
that name. CHARLES MADELEY. 

Warrington. 


Staverey.—I should be very glad if 
some reader conversant with Leicester family 
history could suggest to me how I might 
find the marriages and connecting links 
between William Staveley of Cossington 
and Christopher Staveley who, in 1790, was 
an architect and civil engineer in Leicester. 
This latter had at least three daughters and 
two sons: John, a book-dealer in Notting- 
ham, and Edward, who followed his father’s 
profession. The address of an English 
representative of this family would be much 
appreciated. MINNESOTA. 


GREEK TypoGRAPHY.—Can any of your 
readers inform me when the different 
changes of type used in printing the Greek 
classics took place, and the reason for the 
changes? The seventeenth century, and, I 
think, the eighteenth century till fairly late, 
had a very abbreviated and difficult form 
of letter. After that came in a much less 
abbreviated form, and then, as far as I 
can make out about 1840, the present one. 
Liddell and Scott give no help. 

A. GWYTHER. 


CULPEPER OF KENT: WILLIAM, FRANCIS, 
AND Puitippa.—I should be grateful for 
the kindness of information on either of the 
following points :— 

1. William Culpeper was presented to the 
Rectory of Wychling, Kent, 26 Feb., 1628, 
by the trustees of Cromer Stede, then a 
minor, the patron. These trustees were 
William Stede and Sir Thomas Culpeper of 
Greenway Court, &c., son of Francis Culpeper 
of Greenway Court by Joan (née Pordage), 
widow of William Stede of Harrietsham, 
Kent, and great-grandmother by this first 
marriage of Cromer Stede aforesaid. Sir 
Thomas Culpeper alludes to William Culpeper 
as his “‘ cozen.”’ Who were the parents of 
this William Culpeper, Rector of Wychling ? 
I may add that on 30 June, 1633, he married 
Margaret, daughter of Richard Alleyne, 
D.D., then, and from 1605, Rector of Stowt- 
ing, Kent. 
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2. Francis Culpeper of Greenway Court 


above mentioned had _ as _ first wife 
‘** Philippa.” She is described as daughter 
and heir of ‘‘ —— of Hinkstead.’’ Where 


is this Hinkstead ? 
parents ? 
Fairhaven, Frinton, Essex. 


Who were Philippa’s 
E. M. Warpbe. 





Replies. 


HUGH PETERS. 


(11 S. vi. 221, 263, 301, 463; vii. 4, 33, 45, 
84, 123, 163.) 


In the second of Mr. J. B. Witttams’s 
interesting articles about Peters (11 S. vi. 
263) there is a mistake. The passage in the 
‘Thurloe State Papers’ to which he refers 
is to be found on p. 734 of vol. iv., not p. 754, 
and though it appears to be dated “‘5 May, 
1655,” the dates of events referred to in it 
prove that the year should be 1656. 


Two of the other passages cited by Mr. 
WILuIAMs as referring to the same incident 
have been discussed by the Rev. Dr. J. R. 
Magrath in his valuable book ‘The Flem- 
ings at Oxford,’ published by the Oxford 
Historical Society in 1904. Dr. Magrath’s 
notes and transcript complete Mr. W11- 
tiAMs’s_ article. The transcript of the 
letter (dated 2 May, 1656) runs :— 


“‘ By letter fro Hum. Robinson, I understand y‘ 
Hugh Peters (who, it seemes, fell lately into a 
Praemunire) was so scooled for it by y® Protectur 
y' it put him into a high fever, w™ soone after 
turned to adowneright frenzy: ye Physitions tooke 
about 30 ounces of blood frd him, yet would not all 
do; till ye Protector sent to see how he did, w 
hath set him pretty right againe: hee continues 
yet in Whitehall, but intends shortly to take ye 
fresh aire: and to publish something in print in ye 
nature of a Recantaon.” 

Dr. Magrath’s note to this is as follows :— 

“ George {sic, Gilbert] Mabbott, in a newsletter, 
dated 5 April, 1656, writes:—‘Mr. Peter is now 
againe growne soe distracted that hee had severall 
persons watching with him night and day, who are 
sometimes necessitated to use all the strength they 
have to keep him in bed; hee raves much of the 
devill, his lookes are very wild, and his discourse ends 
many times with half sentences’ (‘Clarke Papers,’ 
Camden Society, iii. 66). Mr. Firth, who kindly gave 
me this reference, adds, ‘ From the use of the word 
“‘Premunire’’ it seems likely that he had been 
taking too much upon himself in some way, perhaps 
in connection with the disputes about the readmis- 
sion of the Jews. (See ‘D.N.B.,’ xlv. 74.) Peters 
had before (1652). been reprimanded by Cromwell 
for interfering as to the war with the Dutch 
(ib., p.73).’ Thecelebrated independent divine put 
to death at the Restorution, was of Trinity College 
Cambridge. His contemporaries generally calle 
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him * Peters,’ but he signs 
bott above spells his name. 
But the (somewhat unquotable) passage 
in the newsletter in the ‘Thurloe State 
Papers’ to which Mr. WitraMs has drawn 
attention asserts that Peters’s ‘ premu- 
nire,” or scrape, was that he had been 
detected in gross immorality. The writer 
was of Cromwell’s party, and, before stating 
that it was reported at Amsterdam (whence 
he wrote) that Peters had been caught 
‘‘ flagrante delicto,” says: ‘‘I am glad to 
heare that Mr. Peters shows his head againe.”’ 
It is noteworthy that this writer was 
neither surprised, nor shocked, nor expressed 
disbelief in the accusations. The two 
extracts from the Massachusetts Society 
Collections quoted by Mr. WILLIAMS seem 
to prove that Peters’s friends believed them. 
Further information is needed, and I am 
glad to be able to contribute an extract 
from another letter of Peters himself, and 
dated “22 Apr 56.” It was written by 
Peters to Henry Cromwell (who was at that 
time in Ireland), and proves that the scandals 
were current also in Ireland and known to 
Henry Cromwell himself. The letter is in 
the Lansdowne MSS., vol. 321, f. 121 :— 
‘*My deere Lord, You may please by these to 
understand that I am neither civilly nor naturally 
dead (as my good frend with you suggests) but 
most dangerous it is to be so spiritually. From my 
owne hand you may have it that the Scandalls sent 
over to you about my selfe are false, and to add 
more will doe little more good. I am still desired 
by some frends to see Ireland and, if strength 
increase, I trust I shall not fayle so to doe but 
have bin long ill and lost very much blood, above 
30 ounces. The Lord helpe,’’ Xe. 
This story, at any rate, did not originate 
with the Royalists, but had its origin 
amongst Peters’s own friends. If Cromwell 
** scooled ”? Peters for this scandal, Cromwell 
himself must have believed Peters guilty. 
No wonder Peters did not attempt to explain 
to Henry Cromwell. A. M. 


himself ‘ Peter,’ as Mab- 





STATUE IN QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY 
(11S. vii. 425 ; viii. 12).—I am obliged to Mr. 
Pace for his reply, and ought not to have 
overlooked the description of this painted 
leaden statue in the London County Council’s 
‘Return of Outdoor Memorials in London,’ 
especially as I am now helping to edit their 
chief topographical publications. My. note, 
however, was worth writing, because I am 
convinced that the statue is the original 
one, placed in Queen Square, April, 1775, 
and on this point the writer of the L.C.C.’s 
excellent little volume has by no means 
made up his mind. 
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The difficulties occurring to him are 
threefold, and these I propose briefly to 
discuss. He says that “the style of dress 
is hardly compatible with the assumption 
that Queen Charlotte is represented.” It 
is certainly too archaic, but Lloyd’s Evening 
Post, 8-10 Feb., 1775, from which I quoted, 
gives the reason. The Queen is shown “ in 
the Coronation Robes, much like Queen 
Anne’s statue in St. Paul’s Church-yard,”’ 
which the sculptor had doubtless studied. 
A second difficulty—that the features of 
the Queen Square statue are unlike those of 
Queen Charlotte as represented in portraits 
—is not one that would have occurred to me. 
I see considerable likeness, and though this 
may be questioned, they certainly resemble 
no other possible royalty, and are quite 
different from those of Queen Anne as shown 
in her authentic statues and painted por- 
traits. The writer’s third objection is that 
the pedestal should have on it “ Virtutis 
Decus et Tutamen,’ as mentioned in The 
Morning Post and Advertiser. But the 
statue and its stone pedestal were neglected 
for many years, and, if the words ever were 
inscribed, that part of the masonry on which 
they occurred may have perished and been 
“restored,” the inscription disappearing in 
the process. 

In conclusion, apart from the robes the 
style of work is that in vogue about the 
year 1775, and towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century the making of lead statues 
practically ceased. It is to my mind most 
improbable that. the ‘‘ very handsome 
statue’ mentioned by Harrison shortly 
after its erection can, within a very few 
years, have been removed and another sub- 
stituted for it, because such a change would 
have been expensive and unnecessary, and 
there is no record of its having taken 
place. Puitre NORMAN. 


Tue IpEentTity oF EMELINE DE REDDEsS- 
FoRD; ‘“ D’EVEREUX’”’ AND SALISBURY 
{11 S. viii. 66, 171, 253, 371).—May I make 
asmall correction in aside issue arising from 
the interesting genealogical communication 
of Mr. Francis H. RELTOoN ? 

There is really no foundation for ascribing 
the name D’Evereux to the family of 
Patrick and William, first and second Earls 
of Salisbury, and the latter’s daughter Ela. 
wife of William ‘‘ Longespee,” third Earl. 
The mistake appears to have arisen from an 
error in transcription, and has been propa- 
gated by Burke. 

So far as any family may be said to have 
had a surname at the period (twelfth and 











early thirteenth centuries)—and certainly 
the convenience of attaching one for pur- 
poses of reference is obvious—the name of 
the above persons was De Salisbury (or, 
as perhaps more often written, Sarisbery). 
Patrick before the grant of his earldom (if, 
indeed, he was really created an earl), Walter 
his father (ob. 1147), and Edward, “ Vice- 
comes” of Wilts at Domesday, were, I 
think, all so designated, as holding land in 
and about the city, and office, apparently 
hereditary, in county and city also. 
E. B. DE COLEPEPER. 


By bringing the valuable pedigrees given 
at the last reference (pp. 371—5) into evidence, 
Mr. Francis H. REtTON has not only added 
considerably to the clarification of the general 
subject, but has made me his debtor fo 
many facts hitherto unknown to me, and 
for which I tender him my sincere thanks. 
As he has now established the identity of 
the lady in question, I will not take up more 
of your valued space regarding small points, 
saving one—i.e., as to the Earldom of 
Ulster and Matilda (or Maud) de Laci. Of 
this Mr. Round has written :— 

“The old belief that the Earldom of Ulster 
passed with Matilda, d.of Hugh de Laci, to Walter 
de Burgh, its next holder, is still found in Burke’s 
‘ Peerage,’ but was disposed of by Mr. Archer in 
his Life of the latter.” 


I may incidentally also remark that— 
see p. 375—if Hugh de Laci did not marry 
Lesceline, his first wife, until c. 1203, he was 
then c. 36 years of age, and may have been 
married to a still earlier wife unknown, who 
may have been the mother of his sons. 

St. Cratr BADDELEY. 


** JONGHEER”’ (11 S. viii. 309, 353).— 
I think the querist will be pleased to see 
what Sir Thomas Smith, 
** Knight, Doctor of both Lawes, and one of the 
principall Secretaries unto the two most worthy 
Princes, King Edward, and Queene Elizabeth,” 
has written on this matter in his treatise 
‘The Common Wealth of England,’ London, 
1640. On p. 65 he says :— 


** Yonker in Low Dutch betokeneth a meane 
Gentleman, or a gay fellow. Possibly our Yeo- 
men, not being so bold as to name themselves 
Gentlemen, when they came home, were content 
when they had heard by frequentation with 
Low Dutchmen, of some small Gentleman (but 
yet that would bee counted so) to bee called 
amongst them, Yonkerman, they calling so in 
warres by mockage or in sport the one another, 
when they eame home, Yonkerman, and so 
Yeoman: which word now signifieth among us, 
a man well at ease, and having honestly to live, 
yet not a Gentleman: whatsoever that word 
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Yonkerman, young-man, or Yeoman doth more 
or lesse signifie to the Dutchmen.” 

In a marginal note these words are added : 

‘* German in the Saxon is a married man, and 
hereof commeth our Yeoman, for after marriage 
men are accounted settled members in the Com- 
monwealth, but not before. A Yonker commeth 
of yong heire which is a sonne and heire to a 
Gentleman, or a yong Gentleman.” 

Strype in his ‘ Life of the Learned Sir 

Thomas Smith’ tells us this “ known Tract 
of The Common-wealth of England” was 
written in 1565, 
*‘in Latin as well as in English, and many were 
the copies taken of it, till at last it was printed, 
tho’ I think not before the year 1621, when it 
came forth in English in the old black Letter.”’”— 
Ed. 1698, pp. 112-13. 

For a list of earlier editions see Lowndes. 

JoHn T. Curry. 

AvuTHOR WANTED (11 S. viii. 370).— 
The line 
Nursed by stern men with empires in their‘brains 
will be found in the second series of J. R. 
Lowell’s ‘ Biglow Papers,’ in the portion 
entitled ‘ Mason and Slidell, a Yankee Idyll.’ 

Cc. L. 8. 


HerArtT-BuRIAL IN NICHES IN CHURCH 
Watts (11 S. viii. 289, 336, 352, 391).—The 
original query I put in these pages has led 
to a mass of interesting matter on the subject 
reaching me from private sources all over 
the country. Naturally much is repetition. 
But one or two examples I have had sent 
to me are worth recording in this most 
accessible and well-indexed journal. 

In the south porch of Whitchurch, Salop, 
is a stone inscribed :— 

** Beneath this stone lies the embalmed heart 
of John Talbot, first Earl of Salop, who for over 
24 years fought his country’s battles against the 
French, and was slain at the Battle of Bordeaux, 
A.D. 1453. When lying wounded on the field he 
charged his faithful guard of Whitchurch men 
that in memory of their courage and devotion his 
body should be buried in the porch of their 
church, that as they had fought and strode over 
it while living, so should they and their children 
for ever pass over it when dead.” 

My informant (Mr. Cuas. Tapiinc of 
Chester), who kindly sent me this inscrip- 
tion from Whitchurch church porch, adds :— 

‘*Perhaps I had better say that I copied the 
above extract upon the spot in shorthand, and did 
not mark the capital letters. However, it is sub- 
stantially correct.” 

Another correspondent tells me that in 
St. Paul’s Church, Hammersmith, near the 
Broadway, the heart of Sir Nicholas Crisp 
is in an urn, and enclosed in a pillar (one of 
the northern pillars of the aisle, near the 
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east end). The body, minus the heart, of 
Sir Nicholas Crisp is buried in the Church 
of St. Mildred, Bread Street, E.C. Mr. O. 
Butler Fellowes, who sends me this informa- 
tion, adds :— 

‘*T have taken the urn out of the niche, and also 
the lid off the top of the urn.” 

J. Harris STONE. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


In the wall of the north aisle of the church 
at Combe Florey, Somerset, is a stone slab 
with the following inscription, in Lombardic 
lettering of the thirteenth century, to one 
of the nuns of Cannington, whose heart was 
here immured :— 

+LE: QVER : DAME : 
MAVD DE : MERRIETE : 
NONAYNE : DE CANNYNTVNE. 

The knightly family of De Merriet resided 
at Hestercombe, not far from Combe Florey, 
with which place they were also — 


In the parish church of St. Thomas, 
Portsmouth, there is a monument to the 
memory of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
1628, ‘‘ which at one time served as an altar- 
piece, but is now on the south side of the 
chancel.”’ 

The urn which forms a part of it was said 
to contain his heart, but in a MS., 8153, 
f. 152, Brit. Mus., we find this entry :— 

“‘ At the end of the Register Book* No. 2 are these 
lines, which relate to the Duke of Buckingham :— 
my lord duckes bowels 

wear burried the 24 Augt*, 1628. 

* Indorsement by Luke Allen. 

‘* Extract relating to the Interment of the Bowels 
of the Duke of Buckingham in Portsmouth Church, 
August 24", 1628.” 

W. TARRING. 

Horsham. 


About the middle of August, 1613, at 
Bergen-op-Zoom, Lord Edward Bruce was 
killed in a duel with Sir Edward Sackville. 
The casus belli is not clearly known to this 
day, but Lord Edward was the challenger. 
In consequence of a tradition that Bruce’s 
heart had been sent from Holland and interred 
in the vault or burying-ground adjoining the 
old abbey church of Culross, Perthshire, a 
search was made in 1808, and about 2 ft. 
below the pavement, and partly under a 
projection in the wall of the old building, a 
silver case was found, apparently of foreign 
workmanship and shaped like a heart. The 
lid was engraved with the family arms and 





* “Tn rebinding this book previous to_1830 this 
memorandum was taken off and lost. F. M. (Sir 
Frederick Madden.) ” 
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the name “Lord Eduard Bruse.’? When 
opened, the case was found to contain a heart 
carefully embalmed in a brownish liquid. 

“Some time after this discovery Sir Robert 
Preston caused a delineation of the case, according 
to the exact dimensions, with an inscription re- 
cording its exhumation and re- deposit, to be 
engraved on a brass plate, and placed upon the 
projection of the wall where the heart was found.” 
See ‘Ten Thousand Wonderful Things,’ by 
E. F. King (London, George Routledge & 
Sons), pp. 245-8, where the case is shown 
in two woodcuts. See also The Guardian 
(‘ British Essayists’), Nos. 129, 133. 

J. J. FAHIE. 


In Arch. Cant., x. 8, an article on 
Brabourne Church, by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
states that one of the Balliols came to Bra- 
bourne, and 
‘- Mr. James Scott's idea is that that same heart 
was brought and enshrined here. I think that it 
is not unlikely. The dates agree very well. 1275 
being that of the founding of the abbey [Dulce 
Cor], and 1295 about that of the shrine at 
Brabourne.” 

For particulars as to the heart of one of 
the murderers cf & Becket see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
48S. viii. 396. It is supposed to have been en- 
shrined at Woodspring Prior, and afterwards 
at Kewstoke. R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


Matr Morcan (11 S. vii. 369, 413, 454, 
515; viii. 53, 133)—A newly discovered 
portrait in oils of Charles Dickens in the 
late sixties, by Matt Morgan, is reproduced, 
in facsimile of the original colours, as a 
frontispiece to the recently issued ‘ Odd 
Volume ’ for 1913. WiLmoT CoRFIELD. 


THE COLLEGE (OR KiING’s) ScHooLn, GLou- 
CESTER (11 S. viii. 85).—The first Master of 
this school of whom anything is known is 
Robert Alfield (not Amfield, as Mr. Leach calls 
him in ‘ The Victoria History of Gloucester- 
shire,’ ii. 323). He became a scholar of Eton 
College in 1532, and presumably went on to 
King’s College, Cambridge, in due course. 
Later in the reign of Henry VIII. he 
was an assistant master at Eton. He was 
Master of the College School, Gloucester, in 
1558, and was succeeded in this post by 
Tobias Sandford in 1576. Harwood says 
that “‘he was eminent for his learning and 
piety.”” On 27 June, 1577, he compounded 
for the first fruits of the Rectory of Barns- 
ley. but held the living only for a very short 
time, as on 3 Feb., 1578/9, one Richard 
Morris, who had already compounded for 
the first fruits of this rectory, 15 May, 1574, 
again compounded for them. It is possible 





he may have become Vicar of Somerton, 
Somersetshire. He was the father of the 
Catholic martyr Thomas Alfield, M.A., and 
of Father Persons’s treacherous servant, 
Robert Alfield. See The Downside Review 
for 1909, at p. 19, and the authorities there 
cited. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


REFERENCES WANTED (11 S. viii. 369).— 
Manuel Ordonnez was the “ administrateur 
de Vhépital’’ in whose service Gil Blas 
found his friend Fabrice. 

** Dés sa jeunesse, n’ayant en vue que le bien 
des pauvres, il s’y est attaché avec un zéle in- 
fatigable. Aussi ses soins ne sont-ils pas demeurés 
sans récompense....en faisant les affaires des 
pauvres il s’est enrichi.” 

Fabrice hoped that, under his master’s 
auspices, he too might some day “ se méler 
des affaires des pauvres.” 

“Je ferai peut-étre fortune aussi; car je 
sens autant d’amour que lui pour leur bien.”— 
‘ Gil Blas,’ bk. i. chap. xvii. 

Davip SALMON. 

Swansea. 


Octaconat Mretinc-Hovusss (11 S. vii. 
27, 72, 173, 238, 417; viii. 298, 333).—The 
first Methodist chapel in Chester, known as 
the ‘‘ Octagon Chapel,”’ was erected in 1764, 
on a large piece of ground purchased on 
the Boughton side of the city. It was de- 
molished when the present City Road was 
made; the existing English Presbyterian 
Chapel occupies part of the site. The 
diameter of the Chapel was 46 ft., and it 
seated 600 comfortably. This building was 
the centre of Chester Methodism from 1765 
to 1811. It was offered for sale on 12 June 
in the latter year, but no purchaser was 
forthcoming. In 1813 it passed into the 
hands of the Rev. Philip Oliver, and was 
demolished in 1864. See ‘Early Methodism 
in and around Chester,’ by the Rev. F. F. 
Bretherton, B.A., 1903. 

T. Cann Hugues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


CHURCHWARDENS’ Accounts, 1623-1756 : 
SAFFRON WALDEN (11 S. viii. 348).—In 1643 
“the stately Screen of copper, richly gilt, set up 
by King Henry VII. in his Chappel at Westminster, 
was by order of the House reformed, that is 
broken down & sold to tinkers ”’ ; 
and in 1652 
‘* it was referred to a committee to consider what 
Cathedrals were fit to stand or what to be pulled 
down, & how much as shall be pulled down may 
be applied to the payment of the Public Faith. 

But not only cathedrals suffered: com- 
missioners were appointed in every county 
to “reform” the parish churches, and the 
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' 
notorious William Dowsing, under a warrant | 
from the Earl of Manchester, who performed | 
this office for Suffolk in the years 1643-4, 
boasts in his Journal of having destroyed 
192 brasses in 52 churches of that county 
only. The Churchwardens’ Accounts of 
Walberswick show entries relating to the 
same transactions; and in the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of St. Marguret’s, West- 
minster, occurs the following :— 

“1644. Item. for 29 pound of fine brasse at 
4d. a pound, & 96 pound of coarse brasse at 3d. a 
pound taken off from sundrie tombestones in the 


¢«hurch, ll. 13s, 6d. 
A. R. BAyLey. 


‘* ANGELINA GUSHINGTON” (11 S.. viii. 
307, 358). — ‘Thoughts on Men and 
Things,’ 1868. was written by Charles 
Wallwyn Radcliffe Cooke, educated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, B.A. 1864, 
M.P. for Newington 1885-92. Whilst at 
Cambridge he contributed articles to The 
Light Blue under the signature of ‘‘ Angelina 
Gushington ”’ (see Bowes’s ‘Catalogue of 
Cambridge Books,’ p. 425). He also pub- 
lished (anonymously) ‘ The Diary of Samuel 
Pepys, Esq., while an Undergraduate at 
Cambridge,’ 1864. Later he wrote ‘ Four 
Years in Parliament with Hard Labour,’ 
a ‘Treatise on the Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Act,’ and ‘A Book about Cider 


and Perry.’ I think he died only a few 
years ago. G. J. Gray. 
Cambridge. 


Watts’s CaTecuisM (11 S. viii. 331) was 
used at the Giggleswick Grammar School 
when I was a boy there fifty-seven years 
ago, under the Rev. John Howson, M.A. 
(father of the late Dean of Chester), who 
was Usher Master. Dr. Butterton being 
Head, and Mr. Langhorne the Mathematical 
Master. The title of the Catechism was :— 

**A Short View of the whole Scripture History 

.....represented in a way of Question and Answer, 
&ec. By Isaac Watts, D.D.” 
I have a copy, “ Oxford, printed-by W. Bax- 
ter, for T. & J. Allman, London, 1829.” 
This had been my father’s (Rev. S. Comp- 
ston, then Independent minister at Settle). 
Watts’s Catechism was a standard work for 
generations. S. Compston. 

Rawtenstall. 


Smion DE Montrort AND Lewes (11 S. 
viii. 308, 357).—Your correspondent is quite 
correct in thinking that the proposal made 
in 1899 to erect an equestrian statue to 





Simon de Montfort at Evesham proved 
abortive. E. A. B. BAaRNarp. 


SUPERSTITION IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY (11 S. viii. 347, 393).—A woman about 
thirty, speaking of the coal-pit disasters, 
railway collisions, and other serious accidents 
which have recently occurred, remarked a 
few days ago, “1913 must be revenging 
itself.” 

Now that the population moves so easily 
and so frequently, superstitions which are 
purely local tend to disappear. New-comers 
do not feel any interest in a belief connected 
with a certain hill, lane, or spring. But 
the ercdulities common to the whole nation 
still flourish. Popular education does not 
destroy them. Sometimes advanced educa- 
tion fails to do the work. I have met a 
“coach” of fine mental capacities, which 
had been carefully cultivated, who dreaded 
the evil luck of Friday the 13th. 

A. T. 


Tort oF LEEKE, co. STAFFORD (11 S. viii. 
366).—The Tofts who interest collectors 
were Thomas (1666) and Ralph (1677) of 
Tinkers Clough in the Potteries. Although 
captious critics speak of what is generally 
known as “‘ Toft ware ”’ (slip decorated ware, 
not all made by the Tofts) as being no better 
than ‘‘the barbarous work made by ‘New 
Zealanders,’ one of the dishes signed by 
Thomas Toft is for the collector “a joy for 
ever.” One of them sold recently for 1901. 
The names of sixty Tofts appear in the 
* Potteries Directory.’ 

Toft is a farm-name. Solon says it is 
common in Holland. The head of one of the 
present manufactories of Delft is M. Thooft. 

B. D. MoseEtey. 


HIGHLANDERS AT QUEBEC (11 SB. viii. 308, 
354, 397).—In answering this query I ought to 
have mentioned my own privately printed 
pamphlet, ‘The Duchess of Gordon as 
Recruiter: her Company in the Fraser 
Highlanders,’ of which very few copies were 
issued. The Duchess’s brother, Capt. Hamil- 
ton Maxwell, was one of the officers, hence 
her effort in 1775. The pamphlet gives a 
muster-roll of seventy-nine men, with their 
age, height, birthplace, trade, date and place 
of enlistment. J. M. Burtocs. 


ANCIENT Wit AND Humour (11 S. viii. 
289, 334)—TRINcULO may find something 
to his advantage by looking into Dr. 
Chotzner’s ‘ Wit and Wisdom in the Talmud,’ 
a paper among his essays. The subject is 
far from being exhaustively treated, and 
awaits the leisure of some learned Talmudist 
with a sense of the humorous. 

M. L. R. BRESLAR. 
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BisHorp RicHaRD OF Bury’s LIBRARY 
(11 S. viii. 341, 397).—I am much beholden 
to Sir HerBert Maxwetw for his timely 
correction of my chronological error in the 
foot-note to my paper; in like manner to 
Mr. J. A. HERBERT of the British Museum 
for a private emendation thereof. I had 
unaccountably overlooked the difference 
between medieval and modern time-keeping. 
Dean Kitchin was therefore right in stating 
that the ‘ Philobiblon’ was completed in 
January, 1345, though he misrendered the 
day of the month, which was the 24th, not 
the 14th. Accordingly, three months, not 
** fifteen,”’ must be read in the second line 
of my paper. This amende is due, and is 
hereby tendered, to the memory of the 
Dean. 

In addition to the above, Mr. HERBERT 
has called my attention to the subjoined 
corrigenda :— 

1. “‘ The note on the fly-leaf of Royal MS. 13 D. iv. 
{now open before me) is printed quite correctly 
(after E. C. Thomas) in your foot-note, except that 
‘Ricardo’ should be substituted for ‘ Richardo,’ 
and ‘ Biry’ for ‘ Bury.” 

This was Thomas’s mistranscription, not 
mine. 

2. “In my letter to you I did not mean my 
parenthetical ‘ viz., in Jan.-Feb., 1345/6,’ to apply 
to Bury’s death, but to the purchase of Royal 
MS. 18 D. iv. from his executors; it was my trans- 
lation. in fact, of the words ‘ Anno Domini millesimo 
CCC’XLV? circa purificationem B.V.’ in the note 
on the fly leaf of that MS.” 

It was the collocation of the parenthesis that 
misled me. 

3. “The other MS. which we have from R. de 
Bury’s library is not ‘Royal 89,’ but ‘ Royal 8 G. i.’ 

fear I did not write so distinctly as I ought to 
have done.” 

I had mistaken the ‘G” for “ 9.” 

4. I may add that “there” in 1. 14 of 
the foot-note should read three, and express 
the hope that these emendations will in no 
wise detract from the interest which the 
paper has roused in many quarters.* 


As an appendix to my paper I should like 
to add here one or two extracts from Dean 
Kitchin’s ‘Durham College’ (‘ Ruskin in 
Oxford, and Other Studies,’ 1904, p- 172) :— 

“We have full lists of the Durham College 
{Oxford] books, and there are no traces of Bishop 
Bury’s collection.” 

Have these lists been printed, and when ? 
The Dean gives (p. 195) one such from 
Blakiston’s ‘Collectanea,’ O.H.S., vol. iii. 





_* Even The Illustrated London News seems to 
signalize its appearance by a vignette. in its issue 
of 15 Nov., representing “ Richard de Bury, Bishop 
of Durham, among his copyists and calligraphers.” 
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pp. 36-7, under the title ‘Catalogue of Books 
lent to Durham College in 1315,’ consisting 
of thirty-nine volumes, and says further 
(p. 198) :— 

“Tn 1400 and 1409 we have lists of books sent to 
Oxford : in 1400, nineteen MSS, ; in 1407 [sic], four- 
teen—these were devoted mostly to the study of 
Scripture.” 

Final question: Did any of Bury’s MSS. 
find their way into any of our great private 
libraries ? Those still sheltered in our 
public ones I have happily traced. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


P.S.—Since the above was written I have 
received the appended important rectifica- 
tion of further inaccuracies (happily not my 
own) from Mr. H. D. Hucues, Librarian 
of the Cathedral Library, Durham, under 
date 19 Nov. :— 

““T was away on my holidays when you wrote 
[August] ec <a “beas Bishop Bury’s MSS. On 
my return Mr. Stocks handed me your letter, but 
unfortunately, before I had time to make further 
inquiries, your letter with address was mislaid, and 
consequently I was unable to communicate with 
you. It was not till your last letter, containing the 
printed article, arrived, that I again secured your 
name and address. I take the earliest opportunity, 
therefore, of thanking you for your most interest- 
ing article, and at the same time of pointing out 
that the information supplied by Mr. Stocks as to 
our MSS. was incorrect. 

“The MS. of the ‘Registrum Palatinum Dunel- 
mense’ is not in the Treasury here, but in the 
Record Ofice, London. What we have here is 

(1) 8 leaves of Bury’s Register, bound at the 
beginning of Bishop Hattield’s Register, dated 
12 Sept., 1343—25 May, 1344. 

“(2) A manuscript by Dr. Hunter of a part of 
Bury’s Register, dated 23 Jan., 1342—13 Aug., 1343. 

‘“‘The late Dean wrote his preface to the Surtees 
volume a short time before his death, and possibly 
did not verify all the references and dates. You 
will notice an omission and an error in the reference 
to Dr. Hunter’s manuscript, 23 Jan. (1342)—13 Aug., 
34: 


** Again, I think there must be something wrong 
in the statement that ‘in all, about a year and a 
half of it [B.’s Register] survives.’ : 

‘As far as I can make out from the printed 
Register in the Rolls Series, the actual amount is 

(1) in the MS. ‘ Registr. Palat. Dunelm.’ 2 (or 5) 
July, /338—16 or 17 Dec., 1342 ; and f 

‘*(2) incorporated in Hatfield’s Register, 12 Sept., 
1343—2% May, 1344,° 
considerably more than a year and a half. In any 
case, if possible, I think the reference in your 
article to the MS. ‘ Registr. Palat. Dunelm.’ should 
be rectified from ‘in the Treasury’ to ‘in the 
Record Office, London.’ ”’ 

This is, of course, an’ authoritative emen- 
dation of Mr. Stocxs’s statement; Mk. 
Hucues, however, does not say when the 
transfer occurred from Durham to London. 
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Mr. F. Mapawn of the Bodleian says: “I 
understand that in 1868 it was moved to the 
Public Record Office.” 

I may now hope that, with these correc- 
tions, my paper is as near perfection as it is 
possible to bring it. 


The portion of the Bishop’s Register for 
1338-42 was restored to Durham from the 
Bodleian by decree of Convocation on 
15 Nov., 1810 (‘Annals of Bodl. Library,’ 
2nd ed., p. 291). It was in a volume of 
Bishop Kellawe’s Register for 1311-16. Is 
it to be found in that volume still? Dean 
Kitchin’s account speaks of the only portion 
now existing as being for the years 1343-4. 
I have given the story of the transmission 
of the Bodleian fragment in the ‘ Annals,’ 
as above. 

In the same year in which Mr. Thomas 
published his excellent edition of the ‘ Philo- 
biblon’ he printed privately fifty copies of 
a pamphlet of twelve pages, which he 
entitled ‘Was Richard de Bury an Im- 
postor ?? In this he favoured the ascription 
of the authorship of Bury’s book to Robert 
Holkot, and quotes a passage from Adam 
de Murimuth’s Chronicle, which represents 
the Bishop as a man of no great learning, 
but of great vanity, who collected books in 
a spirit of ostentation. His extravagance 
ended in his dying in extreme poverty, and 
all his movable goods were carried off by 
those around him, insomuch that there was 
nothing left to enshroud his corpse but the 
shirt of a servant. Five great carts were 
filled with his books. In this depreciatory 
estimate of his character Murimuth seems, 
however, to stand alone. 

W. D. Macray. 


KI<nicHt’s CAP WORN UNDERNEATH HEL- 
MET (11 S. viii. 329, 377)—Thanking your 
correspondent IpA M. Roper for her kind 
reply to my question, may I further ask it 
the following account of what was found on 
the skull of a body exhumed, viz., 

“an envelope which appeared to have fitted the 
head very closely, and lad been tied or buckled 
under the chin by straps, parts of which remained, 
may be considered to be a description of the 
same article of dress as thaé which she styles 
“a thick woollen ‘ coif’” ? id 

R. C. Bostock. 


The covering for the head worn by a 
knight of the thirteenth century underneath 
his helmet in battle consisted of a skull-cap 
of quilted leather known as the ‘‘ capuchin.” 
Over this skull-cap was worn a hood of chain- 
mail known as the “camail.’’ This hood, | 








in its turn, was occasionally covered by the 
steel bascinet or ‘‘ chapel de fer” ; whilst in 
battle the knight added his weighty helm, or 
** heaume.”’ 

The works of Meyrick and Demmin should, 
I think, supply Mr. Bosrockx with further 
particulars. Cart T. WALKER. 

Mottingham, Kent. 


THE HAYMARKET THEATRE IN THE SEVEN- 
TIES (11 S. viii. 370).—The following list of 
plays produced at the Haymarket Theatre 
will be helpful as to dates for reference to 
Press notices: —In 1876, ‘ Anne Boleyn’ 
(Tom Taylor), 5 Feb.; ‘Dan’l Druce, 
Blacksmith’ (W. S. Gilbert), 11 Sept. ; 
‘L’Etrangére’ (English version), 3 June. 
In 1877, ‘Fame’ (C. M. Rae), 7 April ; 
‘Brass’ (G. F. Rowe), 13 April; ‘The 
Garden Party’ (J. M. Morton), 3 Aug. ; 
‘Engaged’ (W. S. Gilbert), 3 Oct. In 
1878, ‘The Crushed Tragedian’ (H. J. 
Byron), 11 May; ‘The Hornet’s Nest’ 
(H. J. Byron), 17 June; ‘Conscience 
Money’ (H. J. Byron), 16 Sept.; ‘The 
Crisis’ (J. Albery), 2 Dec.; ‘The Hen- 
witchers’ (P. Fitzgerald), 2 Dec. The 
above performances are not commented 
upon in Clement Scott’s ‘The Drama of 
Yesterday and To-day,’ although previous 
and later productions are. There are notices 
of the Imperial Theatre, under the manage- 
ment of Miss Marie Litton, including Samuel 
Phelps’s:last appearance. 

ANTHONY MarsH, CLOCKMAKER, LONDON 
(11 S. viii. 348).—The above carried on his 
business “‘ at ye dial,” opposite the Bank of 
England, and was a member of the Clock- 
makers’ Company (1724). Mr. F. J. Britten 
in his work on Clockmakers has no further 
record respecting him. Tom JONES. 


THe Pitcrm Fatuers: JOHN ALDEN 
(11S. viii. 306, 376).—For over a century New 
Englanders have distinguished between those 
who founded the Plymouth Colony in 1620, 
and those who organized the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony in 1630, by calling the former 
Pilgrim Fathers and the latter Puritans. 
For this distinction see 10 S. xi. 111, and 
the ‘ N.E.D.’ under ‘ Pilgrim Fathers.’ For 
a decade the Plymouth Colony was im- 
portant ; it then declined. After 1643 it 
was of little significance, and it disappeared 
altogether in May, 1692, when it was incor- 
porated in the Massachusetts Bay Province. 
Americans are apt to use exaggerated 
language in regard to the early settlers ; 
but I do not think that any writer, whether 
American or English, would be rash enough 
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to be “most emphatic in his expression of 
disbelief in any form of persecution by the 
Pilgrim Fathers,’’ unless he used the term 
* Pilgrim Fathers’? in the sense indicated 
above. As a descendant of the original 
John Alden, I should be happy to accept 
the dictum of the member of the English 
Parliament who made it, but I fear that it 
is too sweeping. Nevertheless, it is true 
that the persecution of Baptists and Quakers, 
and also of those who were charged with 
witchcraft (as related in the passage quoted 
from Oldmixon by M. N.), was largely con- 
fined to Massachusetts. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


It is not quite so easy to acquit the 
Pilgrim Fathers of responsibility for the 
persecution of the Quakers and Baptists of 
New England as C. C. B. supposes. The 
Pilgrims were aware on their first landing 
at Plymouth Rock that they were invading 
a country to which they had no just rights. 
their patent from the King not applying to 
that latitude. In consequence thereof they 
all appended their signatures to a “ Body- 
politic”? whilst on board the Mayflower, 
whereby they undertook to abide by such 
laws as might thereafter be agreed upon 
for the government of the colony. The 
author of ‘The History of the British 
Empire in America,’ who was 200 years 
nearer to the events he records than we 
are to-day, says :— 

“‘We find that the Brethren of New England, 
flying from the most flagitious persecution in the 
Christian world, are so far from being deterred 
by their own sufferings that they are scarce out of 
the reach of them before they themselves set up 
the most strange and cruel of all persecutions, as 
being against their fellow sufferers and fellow 
exiles in the wilderness to which they fled from 
the fury of their implacable enemies.” 

And then he sets out a list of laws they passed, 
of which the following are an example :— 

“Jesuits and Popish Priests. Banishment; if 

returning, Death. — Indians. Their lands in_ the 
jurisdiction not improved by them, Forfeited. 
—Quakers. To bring one in. 100/. fine; to preach, 
fine of 5l. Not an Ivhabitant, Banishment; if 
returning, Death.—Witchcraft. Death.” 
The persecution of the Baptists and Quakers 
was in full swing in 1650—at the whipping- 
post, the pillory, the prison, and the gibbet ; 
one individual, who refused to plead, was 
pressed to death, and the names of women 
who were whipped with thirty lashes are 
known. 


The persecutions for witchcraft were ac- 
companied by treatment even more revolting, 





and the author of the ‘ History,’ appa- 
rently fearful that his narrative might be 
doubted, states in his Preface that there 
was not a single line he had written but had 
been seen and approved of by responsible 
people in the various towns where the events 
had happened. M. N. 


BENNETT OF WALLHILLS, LEDBURY, HERE- 
FORD (11 S. viii. 369).—Having a collection 
of notes relating to Benett or Bennett of 
Berkshire, Hampshire, Herefordshire, and 
Hertfordshire, I am able to give your corre- 
spondent the following particulars of the 
Wallhill: branch. See Chancery Pleadings, 
Series IT., 257/37. 

Richard Bennett, yeoman, had an estate 
at Pridepark, in the parish of Yarkhill, and 
also lands in Wallhills, Wellington, and 
Ledbury, co. Hereford, which he assigned 
in 1551 or 1552 to his son Edward on his 
intended marriage. By his first wife, Jane, 
he had issue : 

(1) Edward. 

(2) A daughter who married William 
Layrence. 

After 1586 Richard Bennett married “‘a 
woman of loose life,’ and had a daughter 
who married John Bond. 

Edward Bennett of Hopton, in parish of 
Much-Cowarne, married firstly, in 1551 or 
1552, Elizabeth, widow of ———~ Baker, and 
sister of John Berrington, who shortly died 
without issue. He married secondly Mary 
Stamford, who survived him, and by whom 
he had issue :— 

(1) William; (2) George, vivens 1609, 
Ing. post Mortem 1633; (3) Thomas; 
(4) Henry; (5) Robert; (6) John; (7) 
Richard ; and a daughter Katharine. 

He died in 1587 in his father’s lifetime, and 
was buried at Much-Cowarne; his will was 
proved in P.C.C. (31 Spencer), 10 May, 1587. 

William Bennett of Wallhills and of Pride- 
wood, or Pridepark, had by Ursula his 
wife an only daughter Dennys or Dyonis 
(of whom presently) ; he died 16 July, 1617 ; 
Inq. post Mortem, 1632. 

Dennys or Dyonis Bennett married firstly 
John Hooper, who died before 1610, and 
secondly —— Pryor, by whom she had a 
son and heir— 

Bennett Pryor of Wallhills (declared by 
the Inquisition of 1632 to be grandson and 
heir of William Bennett, his mother being 
dead) married Frances, daughter of Thomas 
Coningsby of Hampton-wafer, in parish of 
Docklow, co. Hereford. She had probably 
been married previously, as her son John 
Coles was living at the time that her brother, 
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Henry Coningsby, made his will in 1636. 
This Henry Coningsby married Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of Leonard Benett of 
Stoke Prior (will pr. P.C.C. 1642); she re- 
married John Flackett, who survived her 
until 1657. 

Could your correspondent in return en- 
lighten me as to the parentage of Leonard 
Benet of Shelwick Court, who died 12 Nov., 
1650, and was buried at Holmer, co. Here- 
ford? One of his daughters, Dorothy, is 
buried in Hereford Cathedral. G. R. B. 


Prace-Names (11 S. viii. 
370).—Darley. The derivation of this is 
thus given in Mr. Armitage Goodall’s 
recently published book on the ‘ Place- 
Names of South-West Yorkshire,’ pp. 115-16 

** OF Darley in Worsborough there are no early 
records ...... The most likely etymology, indeed, 
would derive |the first syllable] from O.E. dé or, 
M.E. der, dere, an animal, a wild beast...... Darley 
is probably from Déorléah, ‘deer lea.’”’ 


YORKSHIRE 


Wreaks.—I suggest that this may be 
related to the first syllable of ‘‘ Wors- 
borough ”’ (ibid., p. 306). It is stated that 


** obviously Worsborough has for its first element a 
personal name, and Domesday Book gives the one 
required, Wirce. Corresponding to this we find 
the earlier form Weore, as in Birch’s ‘ Cartularium 
Saxonicum’ Weorces-mere; compare also the 
Frisian name Wirke (Brons).” 

W. R. B. PripEavx. 


Much information will be found in Moor- 
man’s ‘West Riding Place-Names’ (vol. 
xviii., Thoresby Society). F. B. M. 








‘THE SinverR Domino’ (11 S. viii. 86, 133, 
174).—I have been hoping that some one 
would take up the point incidentally raised 
by Mr. McGovern at the first reference, 
and fix the date of the first edition of this 
book. By an unusual piece of luck I have 
found a battered copy of what appears to be 
the first edition in the South African Public 
Library ; the title-page reads :— 

“The | Silver Domino; | or | Side Whispers, 
Social and Literary. | London: | Lamley and Co., 
Exhibition Road. | 1892. | [Ad/ rights reserved.]”’ 

It is a crown 8vo, and consists of pp. viii 
+368, the last blank, and the last three 
unnumbered, p. 367 bearing the imprint 
‘““The Gresham Press, | Unwin Brothers, | 
Chilworth and London,’’ in the centre. 

The ‘‘ Author’s Note to the Second Edi- 





tion’’ is, as Mr. McGovern points out, 
dated 9 Nov., 1892, and it begins: ‘Since | 
the first edition of this book was published, 
some three weeks ago, a grave event has | 
occurred.” The grave event referred to| 


| heavy traffic. 


was the death of Tennyson, which took place 
on 6 Oct., 1892, sO that while a very fair 
margin for the “‘some three weeks” is 
allowed by the author, we are able to place 
the date of the publication of the first edition 
before 6 Oct., 1892, but certainly not as 
early as 1891. 

I have before me a copy of the “ twelfth 
edition with Author’s Note to this issue ”’ 
(1893); like the twentieth edition, the only 
note it contains is the ‘‘ Author's Note to 
the Second Edition.” 

The Library Association Record of August, 
1899, is not available to me, and I cannot 
therefore look up the note by your corre- 
spondent A. R. C. I think, however, that 
the prominent personage he refers to in that 
note must be Tennyson, not Gladstone. 
There is no letter from Mr. Gladstone in 
the chapter devoted to the Grand Old Man, 
but in the Author’s Note there is a letter 
from Lord Tennyson, ‘received from the 
great poet not long before his death,” 
which should certainly serve to identify the 
author of ‘The Silver Domino.’ It was 
written at Aldworth, and it runs as follows: 

My pear ——,,I thank you heartily for your kind 
letter and welcome gift. You do well not to care 
for fame. Modern fame is too often a mere crown 
of thorns, and brings all the vulgarity of the world 
upon you. I sometimes wish I had never written 
a line. Your friend, TENNYSON. 

Maurice Buxton ForRMAN. 

Cape Town. 

[* The Silver Domino’ is included in the ‘ List of 
New Books’ in 7'he Atheneum of 8 Oct., 1892, p. 481, 
indicating that it had been published a few days 
prev iously. J 


ORIGINAL OF TRANSLATION WANTED (11 S. 
viii. 389).— 

** Accipe saphirum ac v iride vitrum quod a calore 
flamme levissime liquefiat.” 

Thus ed. Hendrie, 1847, p. 156. But 
J. A. K.’s difficulty is, perhaps, due to 
the transcriber having ‘‘ diphthonged ” the 
final letter of ‘‘flamme” ; and Theophilus 
probably meant ‘“ by the warmth of a very 
gentle flame ” (famme leuissime), not “‘ very 
slightly by the heat of the fire.” 

G. H. F. 


A New ‘“Crrcus” ror Lonpon (11 S. 
viii. 7).—The tiny ‘“‘ Cireus”’ which has for 
some time been under formation in the 
Marylebone Road, at the top of Baker 
Street, is now completed. With its pave- 
ment rounded off, it gives valuable addition 
to the roadway at a point where an increase 
of space was much needed to cope with a 
It makes an elegant little 
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** Circus ” (probably the smallest in London), 
now only awaiting a name, which, as already 
suggested, might well be ‘“‘ Portman,” as 
distinctly appropriate to surroundings. 
CrciL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 





Hotes on Books. 


Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore. By Elizabeth Mary 

Wright. (Oxford University Press.) 

Tuts book, by the wife and collaborator of Dr. 
Joseph Wright, consists largely of material drawn 
from the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ selected with 
a view to illustrating the lighter, and, so to speak, 
more human developments in those minor branches 
of language which diverge from the main stem. It 
was well worth writing, and should thoroughly con- 
vince its readers that a dialect is not ‘‘an arbitrary 
distortion of the mother-tongue, a wilful mispro- 
nunciation of the sounds, and disregard of the syntax, 
of a standard language.” Even yet many people of 
fair education fail to understand that each form of 
provincial English has distinct grammatical customs 
of its own, and that such phrases as ‘‘ Him and her 
didn’t nayther on ’em niver say nowt aboot it” are 
quite defensible, and not only defensible, but his- 
torically of great interest, while some apparent 
corruptions are old forms, frequently more correct 
than the words which have taken their place in what 
is considered polite English. Genuine dialect- 
speakers can utter their sentiments with a_pic- 
turesque force which is scarcely ever the gift of 
people who use schoolmasters’ English. Some 
dialects serve to express the most tender feelings. 
“Thou” or “thy,’’ used instead of “you” or 
“your,” may be either a verbal caress or a wilful 
provocation, according to the inflection with which 
it is uttered. The variety of terms used for one 
aud the same idea is striking. For instance, why 
have the woodpecker, the missel-thrush, and the 
smallest pig of a litter so many names ? 

The dialect-speaker’s liking for compound words 
is evident. To call a romping, boisterous child a 
“‘rip-stitch ” or a “‘rive-rags ” must have afforded 
relief to the irritated temper of many a mother who 
has had to repair the damaged clothing of a “‘ torn- 
down bairn.” Alliterative eas gas, phrases 
containing two synonymous verbs, and riming 
compounds are also often used. The chapter on 
popular phrases and sayings might with advantage 
be taken as the groundwork of a collection of such 
expressions gathered from the many dialects of 
continental countries which abound in similar forms 
of speech. Our “A bloring cow soon forgets its 
calf” is good, but equally to the point is the German 
*< An old cow very easily forgets that she has been 
a calf,’ which veracious observation has the ad- 
vantage of being in rime in the original. 

It may be noted in connexion with the word 
“middling,” when used in speaking of physical 
health, that to confess to being in a perfectly 
flourishing condition would be very indiscreet from 
the folk-lore point of view. Never draw to yourself 
the attention of the powers of evil by boasting that 
you are quite well. To invite the attention of envy 
and malice in this manner would be as foolhardy as 
to attract the devil by mentioning his name, instead 
of referring to him indirectly. The chapter on 





phonology and grammar is in many respects the 
most “valuable part of ‘ Rustic Speech.’ Though 
most of it is already well known, the collection of 
folk-lore at the end of the book illustrates country 
life in its bearing on country language admirably. 


The British Empire Universities Modern English 
Illustrated Dictionary, with a Reference Library 
and Treasury of Facts. Under the Chief 
Editorship of Edward D. Price and H. Thurston 
Peck. (Syndicate Publishing Co.) 

THE editors of this volume are justified in their 

claim to have produced a modern English dic- 

tionary, for in the body of it will be found 
such recent introductions into the language as 

“kimono,” ‘‘ Marconigram,’” ‘‘ skiagram,’’ and 

““ Rontgen rays”’ or “* X rays,’ besides phrases. 

such as “‘ Taxation of Land Values” and ‘‘ Wo- 

men’s Rights’’; while various forms of sport 
contribute “‘ airman ”’ and “ aviation,” “* googly,’” 
and ‘‘ road-hog.’’ Indeed, the prominence given 
to sports is a feature of the work, for after the 
ordinary vocabulary come glossaries relating to 
automobiles, aviation, cricket, football (with 
separate treatment for Rugby and ‘“ Soccer ’’), 
golf, and lawn tennis, each compiled by an expert. 

The volume is easy to handle and well bound, 
the type is good and clear, and there are 
numerous helpful illustrations, both coloured and 
in black and white. The outstanding feature of 
the work is, however, the great amount of supple- 
mentary information it contains. The introduc- 
tory essays treat of the origin and history of dic- 
tionaries, the dictionary as an educational factor, 
English grammar, and English spelling; and Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch contributes one on ‘ Great 
English Writers.’ 

The information following the vocabularies is 
of the most varied kind, ranging from Boy Scouts 
to ‘ Largest Cities of the Earth,’ and including 
much about different aspects of the British Em- 
pire. ‘ Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose’ 
well illustrates the aim of the Dictionary to be 
up to date, for Meredith, Anthony Hope, Rider 
Haggard, Thomas Hardy, and Rudyard Kipling 
are all laid under contribution. An old classic, 
however, is misspelt in ‘“‘ Humphrey ”’ Clinker, 
and a modern one in “ Allen’ Quatermain. 

These slips are, unfortunately, not alone. 
Sometimes the English of the definitions is 
faulty, e.g., a bishop is described as ‘‘ below in 
rank to an archbishop, but above a priest.’” 
‘* Birth-rate ” is said to be “‘ the increase of popu- 
lation as shown by the percentage of registered 
births to the number of inhabitants in a district 
within a specified period,” the words we have 
italicized obscuring the sense, besides being un- 
necessary. To define ‘‘ Arminian,” adj., as. 
‘‘ pertaining to the doctrines or tenets of the 
Arminians’”’ will not help the inquirer. Mis- 
takes occur in some of the main entries. ‘‘ Aéro- 
nautics”’ is given as a form of the adjective as 
well as the noun. ‘‘ Bombadier”’ and ‘‘ Bom- 
badier-beetle”’ are not very serious misspellings ; 
but ‘‘ Ceen-stone’”’ is likely to mislead the student, 
and ‘‘ Camieu”’ and ‘‘ Cameraderie ’’ are worse. 

In order to save space, the pronunciation of a 
portion of a word is not repeated when the same- 
sound occurs in the following entry. This some- 
times leads to confusion, e.g., ‘‘ Kindred, kin’dred,”’ 
is followed by ‘‘ Kinemacolour, -ma’kul-er,” 
where a syllable has got lost, and the change in 
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length of the first syllable is not noted; an 
Kinemacolour is succeeded by ‘“ Kinematics 
kin-e-mat’iks,”’ ‘‘ Kinesitherapy,  -si-ther’a-pi,’ 
and ‘‘ Kinematograph, 'o-graf,”’ the second mem- 
ber having got out of its alphabetical order. 


Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds. By Frank 
Aydelotte. ‘‘ Oxford Historical and _ Lite- 
rary Studies,’ Vol. I. (Oxford University 
Press.) 

Mr. AYDELOTTE has produced an interesting and 

instructive volume on the various kinds of people 

classed, in the sixteenth century, as ‘“* Rogues and 

Vagabonds.” After a short introduction he 

treats his material in six chapters: 1. Origins, 

and the ‘size of the Vagabond Class ”’ (size 
referring not to their stature, but to their numbers 
in proportion to the honest and _ industrious) ; 

2. “The Art of Begging,” and all its deceits in 

make-up and action; 3. Laws against Vaga- 

bonds; 4. The Art of Conny- Catching; 5. 

Laws against Conny - Catching: 6. A Critical 

Analysis of the ‘‘ Rogue Pamphlets.” Repro- 

duced plates serve to illustrate the meaning of the 

text. Though the author’s word-pictures are 
chiefly drawn from printed works, he has also 
delved in MSS. in order to complete them. Some 
documents of great importance to the case are 
printed in extenso at the end. The book is of 
historical and social value, as well as of literary 
interest from its explanation of many allusions 
in contemporary works. Shakespeare’s Auto- 
lycus, Bardolph, Nym, Pistol, and even Falstaff 
are specimens of the higher class of “ conny- 
catchers’ here treated, who had a delight in the 
ingenuity of their art, as well as a business eye 

to its profits. , 

Mr. Aydelotte might have made his book even 
fuller than he has done with some advantage, and 
there are some minor slips and press errors left 
uncorrected. But we are very grateful to have 
the facts put thus together in so portable a 
volume, which enables us to realize, as we might 
not otherwise have done, the kind of people with 
whom Shakespeare would have been classed ‘if 
he wore not some great Lord’s livery.”” Theauthor 
has made an interesting point through the com- 
plexities arising froni the royal monopolies and 
protection of “ unlawful games,’’ showing how 
royal favourites could stride over edicts and 
statutes alike. Mr. Aydelotte would find a 
further example of a favoured Bowling Alley 
at Charing Cross in the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 


Archeology of the Old Testament. By Edouard 
Naville, D.C.L. (R. Scott.) 
Pror. NAVILLE, whose learned works on Egyptology 
are well known, here makes a fresh departure in a 
book of remarkable interest. At the same time the 
thesis he propounds is not quite so new as he 
supposes. <A Biblical scholar of our own advanced 
a very similar view seventeen years ago. The 
epoch-making discovery of the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets written by the petty kingsof Palestine to 
their Egyptian sovereign before the time of Joshua 
has familiarized us with the idea that writing was 
in use there at'a much earlier date than was once 
thought possible, and that the script employed was 
neither Canaanite nor Hebrew, but the Babylonian 
cuneiform. When Dr. Naville argues that in all 
likelihood it wasin this character that Moses wrote 





the books which bear his name, he does not seem 
to be aware that so far back as 1896 Col. Conder 
had come to the same conclusion—‘‘ The Mosaic 
records were most probably preserved in tablets 
written in cuneiform signs” (‘The Bible and the 
East,’ p.73), and that ‘‘ this explains many difficulties 
in the literary structure of the Torah” (p. 226). 
This is the hypothesis which Dr. Naville works out 
with great ingenuity and many additional argu- 
ments. He points out, ¢.g., that documents found 
at Gezer were written in cuneiform as late as 
650 B.c., and concludes that all religious books 
were written in this character down to the time 
of Solomon. The fact that the ancient Code of 
King Hammurabi was put forth in this script 
would doubtless recommend it to the Hebrew law- 
giver as that of the — legislator with which 
he was probably well acquainted. This time- 
honoured character of the remotest antiquity came 
to be regarded as ‘‘ the divine writing” or “ writing 
of God,” which would explain the Hebrew phrase 
that the Law was “‘ written with the finger of God” 
(Ex. xxxi. 18). The much-disputed title which the 
Pharaoh gave to Joseph is interpreted as Zaphenath- 
paneah, which is found in Egyptian inscriptions as 
meaning ‘‘ Head of the Sacred College.” Students 
of the Old Testament will find this a very sug- 
gestive book. 


WE have received from Messrs. Phillimore their 
Catalogue of Parish Register Series, prepared under 
the editorship of Mr. Thomas M. Blagg. The 
aim is ambitious: it is to print, on a County 
system, the whole of the Parish Registers in 
England (except such as have been printed 
already by others), dealing in the first instance 
with the marriages from the beginning of 
each Register down to the early years of the 
nineteenth century. Two hundred volumes are 
now included, and it is estimated that the mar- 
riages of two million persons are recorded. The 
marriage entries have been taken first, as they 
are by far the most important part of every 
register. Only 150 copies of these Registers are 
printed. 


THOSE interested in Charlotte Bronté—and who 
is not?—will find portraits and other illustrations 
relating to the Bronté family, from the collection 
of Mr. Clement Shorter, in the Christmas Number 
of T'he Queen, with a descriptive article by Priscilla, 
Countess Annesley. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
poco as the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
uane, E.C. 


A. P., Toronto.—The words are a rough transla- 
tion from Virgil, ‘ Ain.,’ ii. 5. 6 :— 
quzeque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui. 

ENGLISH REGIMENTS IN CANADA, ante, p. 331.— 
Mayor LESLIE writes that if P. D. M. cares to 
communicate with him, he can put him on the 
track of what he asks for. 


MaJor-GENERAL RoBiINson.—Forwarded. 








